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Surely, a future age, looking back upon the vagaries
of our own, will record with astonishment the fact that
in this early stage of the development of the biological
sciences, men of science, while perceiving clearly that the
power of foreseeing, of anticipating the future course of
events, has developed steadily in the race until in man it
has become his most striking characteristic, yet per-
sistently deny that this wonderful capacity is of any
service in our struggle for existence.1

Two Forms of Teleological or Purposive
Psychology, the Hedonistic and the Hormic

The psychologist who can summon enough courage
to follow the lead of physicists and biologists and to
accept the causal efficacy of psychical activity, of foresight
and desire, is confronted with a choice between two theories
of the ground of all desire, of all striving or conation,
the hedonistic and the hormic.

Psychological hedonism enjoyed a great vogue in the

1 Many eminent physicists have insisted on the control and direction
of energy transformations by human agency as something that will not
fit with the physicists' scheme of things. Why, then, should psycho-
logists fear to follow them ? I cite a very recent instance. Com-
menting on Eddington's discussion of the law of entropy as universally
valid in the physical realm, Sir O. Lodge (12) writes: " This has long
"been known, but Eddington illustrates it very luminously by -what
he calls the operation of * shuffling/ Given an orderly pack of cards,
it may be hopelessly disorganised by shuffling, and no amount of
shuffling will bring it back into order. [It is pointless to say, as does a
recent reviewer of Eddington's book, that, if you continue to shuffle
for an infinite time, the order will be restored ; for the order may be
restored by human activity many times in a brief period.] Many of
the processes in nature thus result in greater disorganisation; and,
according to Eddington, the irreversible disorganisation measures the
entropy. Entropy is disorganisation. It is easy to break an orderly
arrangement down, but not so easy to build it up. Yet it can be built
up. Not by random and unintelligent processes truly : a mob of
monkeys playing on a million typewriters will not compose a volume of
poems. The only way to restore order is to apply the activity of
mind. , . . Shuffling, as Eddington luminously says, is ' an absent-
minded operation.' . . . Mind is essential to organisation, and organisa-
tion or reorganisation is a natural result of mental activity consciously
directed to a present end*9